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ABSTBACT 

. The need for colleges and universities to develop 
standards pf fair practice, and acadeaic integrity in providing 
ad«qaat€ *infdraaticn to prospective .students is discussed* ^1^® 
possibility of federal regulation in this area is criticfll.y , 
analyxed. A "sieller'' ind "consuaer* assistance systea, based on 
obligations to 'students and on educational principles,, is 
tecoaaended. Besults of studies conducted by the Bational Task Force 
on. Better inforaation for Stndent Choice and the Virginia State 
Council for Higher Edttcati.on indicate that prospective postsecondary - 
iftudents value such inforaation as acre coaplete financial aid data, 
detailed descriptions of instr<uctional pr^ograas and teaching ' ' 
effeetireness. and the relaticm of education to f uti;re»careers. The 
cole of, the Center for Helping laprove choice iD Education (CboxcE) 
.in .pro noting institutional participation dn developing iapro'ved 
inforaation is discussed..' Agencies which night take pria^' 
responsibility^ for developing an effective cpnsuatr assistance syfstea 
are suggested, including: ^1) the jhiglrer education associ«[tions and 
'^ccraditocs; (2)/,a voluntary education service utiJLlty; (3) state 
agendiee already 'involved in collecting and -disseainating educational 
inforaation; and (4) a new type of Agency acceptable to both colleges 
an^ governaental bodies that vould -fzercise responsibility and 
provide leadership. (SPG) 
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ALTERNATIVES TO FEDERAL .LEADERSHIP IN STUDENT- CONSUMER INFORMATION , 
■Joan S. Stark and Patrick T. Terenzini 

• *The types of infpmation supp.lied to prospecti ve^students by ' . 
.colfeges and universities have recently Veceived considerate, attention 

from outside the academic conmunity. Since 1975. when the need to ■ 

account fo^ student aid funds stimulated the Federal Interagency ; 

Committee on Education to label the postsecondary student a "consumer." 

the federal^gdvernment has moved rapidyfS^^^T^centralized system 

'intended to' protect students from pos^ly misleading advertising by ^ . 
. colleges > vocational schools. This new federal guardianship is 

lodged in eligibility requirements for participation" in various student , 

" . ' \ 

aid programs. ^ '■ 

The call for more detailed information prior to a student's 
enrollment in postsecondary education stems largely from evidence that . 

^ some f,inancial aid recipients have made 'poor educational investments. 

' ostensibly because they lacked adequate knowledge of "the institution and 
its, policies. Although the presumption that students' will make wise . 
.investments if they possess certain types of information remain's ^ . 

• ' undemonstrated. the idea appeals to common sense and therefore has^cficeived 

' H ■' ' ' ' 

wide acceptance. ft" ^ ' / 

''.(' Early 'assumptions concerning 'the items of inforliiation that might , 
' '.facilitate more rational student choices among educational-; opportunities 



Prepared as a workshop discussion paper for the National Conference on 
• Higher Education. Chicago. March; 1978/ ' , , 



We heav41y b^sed on proprietary *school fcandalS' involving federal loan . 
defaults. These assumptions, now incorporated into law through the ^ 

'Education Amendfnents of 1976 and rules pr^omulgated by the Office of 
Education, the Veterans Admin/stration, ejnd, for proprietary institutions, 
the Federal Tr^^e Commission, require insjti tutions to supply specific 
types of inform^tipn to applicants. Exc^j^t for those/i^ules ,that deal ^ 
directly .with financial aid information ^id costs of attendance, however, 
there is little evidence that the mandat^ll items follow either from , 
a knowledge of students* decision-making j^rocesses or' from generally . 
accepted educatttjpal principles. ^Rather^ the emerfiiing system for 

C " > ' ' / . . u 

regulating student information appears to, be based on the supposition that, 

given, the opportuiiit^Ar^lleges\wiU neg]bct student welfare in favor of 

increasing insti tutfx)nal enrollments. Colleges and syocational schools 

are believed to defponstrate little conc^rrr for helping students me^ 

sound educational Choices. * . ... 

, ' > , „ • . ■ 

. . Federal lawmakers have been, and conftnue to be, strongl^y encouraged' 

'■■ \ \ • • ' 

in their move towafd more detail ed"informfition by student lobby groups 

and consumer advocates. These well-intentioned organizations have seized 

an opportunity to pfess for a variety of J^vored rel^rms that can be 

linked to consumer information, ranging *fr()m pro rata refun^ policies 

to mandatory evaluat'ion of faculty by students. Although the current 

'regulations applying to colleges and universities do not specify the 

precise content qr format of the required information, the distinct 

possibility exists that more detailed speelficatrons will be forthcoming. 

'•Indeed, this prospect has become more potent with the introduction of 

a bUt in- the 1977 Congress which, had -it not died in qommittee, wouVd * 
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have placed col leges under th? jurisdiction of the .Federal Trade Corftnii^io^. 
' State regirlatory agetlcies arvd coordinating, comiftissions, too, have ; . ^^ 



begun to take a more active role in supervising the information' college^ . 
circulate. While some states, such as Oregon and Minrtesota, have ■ I 
previously been involved in, productive ventures to iraprtive student i 
choice, other states have afted belatedly to guard their traditional 
role as primary educational Authorities from additional fe^deral- intrusion. 
One state,, New York, has enacted the federal law nearly verbatim ^^nd ^has 
proposed considerably more detailed reporting formats for colleges., j 
While tliese efforts have: educational overtones, the student consumer^ 
AQformation system that has begun to emerge at Wth state and federal 
leveV H'^^^f^^^^ intended :to ensure that t42<^ers^ funds are ^p.^nt ^ 
for thei>r i ntended 'purposes', 

.Collegiate institutions and their* Washington representatives haive 
beeR-quixk to^riticize governn\ent initiatives and, in some cases, have 
successfully argue^. for a less. Strincjfnt intepretation of the new laws 
thin was originally contemplate|i. College representatives have protest?ed 

that the fiew regulations are expensive, illegal, unfair, and' interfere 

-I ■ ■ • 

uncluly in^nternal educational patters. Although nto^t colleges admit 

that the info^mation they fJfovide might be 'expanded to help students 

ra^ke more informed (3ecisions, the colleges themselves have so far done 

littl# to suggest tonstructive alternatives to Ihe federal rules. * 

r Perhaps the most valid argument against the, new federal regulations 

'is the one mo^t seldom heard — simply that the^ requirements' do not provide 

a solution to the problems' stiKients f^ce-when ch095ing* among collies. 



The new rules will be ineffective, not because they are expensive, 
illegal, un^fair, or iO'trusive, nor because the government has insufficient 
personnel, for adequate enforcement. They will be* ineffective precisely \ 

because ii) their present form they are unlikely to help students make 

"'^ . • ^ 
better choices. Not only is mufch of tJhe required information 'largely 

V 

irrelevant'to educational choice, but the rules provide neither fpr , 

the encouragement of new attitudes among students and institutions, , 

» * 

.nor fop the VleveTopment of positive relationships that alreaciy^ist. 

/ Students N^hould be encouraged to view their prospective colleges 
as sources of assistance in decision-mak)ng, rather than 9s adversaries, 
and to judge institutions on educationally relevant criteria^ Colleges 
must see the required information in terms of their clear professional 

> obligations to students and ih terms of their pot^ential for enhancing 

• 

the educational process. Unfortunately, as^he current pseudo-support 

system for studfents becomes entrenched, students may begin to judge 

what is ed'ucationally important in light of the regulations issued. 

Students may ignore advice crucial to sound educational decisions, 

while' col leges may begin ^o develop policies and practices to meet only 

minimal compliance standards. For institutjions, jjnder such circiimstances, 

the "standard" could become doing as little as possible. JhusJtji^ 

present system, which has .involved neither students nor colleges V^^its 

. conception, i^ot only unworkable, but has dangerous • impl ications for- 

education. ' ^ 

Increasing size and complexity of institutions, unexamined tradition, 

encroaching bureaucracy, a.nd escalating competition for studetits in 

rgcent-^ars may have caused college cpncern Yor student decisions to 



be less obvious. But the threat of federaV action has stimulated the 

discussion of alternative systems among colleges that are often slow 

to respond to changing times until external forces cause them to do so. 

Colleges are now conscious that they have not fully accepted the 

obligation of developing adequate information for prospective- studen.ts. 

There' are many practical as well as educational reasons why colleges. 

and universities desire to uphold standards of fair practice and academic 

integrity which far exceed the federal guidelines for supplying, 

information to applicants. First, colleges are constantly studying 

their students and are best prepared to determli^e what information will 

be helpful to students in terms of each institution's unique environment. 

In a time of declirii.ng enrollments, colleges are anxious to maintain 

the public tru^t by accepting their responsibilities for assisting. 

students. Second, there is eonsider'able evidence that joint involvement 

of students and^colleges in developing information^materials given to 

^prospective students can servg as an adaptive mechanism leading to ^' 

institutional Improvenjent. The concerted action of colleges and 

universities in providing better information for students is more likely 

to be^ cost-effective than the development of bureaucratic mechanisms 

.for enforcing externally devjsed solutions. 

• t 

4 * * 

To translate the good intentions of institutions into more fruitful 
advice' for students, a "sellei^and "consBmer" assistance system, rather 
.than an enforcement or protection system, is needed. Such a system 
must be based on obligations to students and on educational principles,^ 
rather than on vested interests and accountability requirements for 



■ ■ ■% 

federal funds* Colleges must assume the^ responsibi Uty' for describing 
that information most needed for students to make wise educational 
decisions and for conveying to the public the import^fnce of full 
utilization of the information in selecting among educational options, 
Suclftn assistance system must be developed through a process which 
IS sufficiently flexible to evolve with changing times and conditions 
and which utilizes the best knowledge of colleges and their students 
in a cooperative venture. Most importantly, thei information 
development process must encourage attention to the clearfer specification 

of educational outcomes, and to the evaluation and imi^ovemeftt of ' 

»» 

educational quality based on well -documented criteria rather than on 

isolated incidents of ^student complaints.^ few such constructive goals 

ft « 

of a consumer assistance system for postsecondary education are likely 
to be met by federal or state rules that^est on threats and penalties 

A 

rather than on positive incentives. 

In considering alternative systemi for assisting students ki obtaining' 

* * * y • 

and. Utilizing more adequate information for college choice, several 
important questions need to be answered, and several loci^of responsif)ility 

L 

might be identified as alternatives to further federal actton. The 
questions J nclude: ' ' 

1. Can clear guiHelines be developed to characterize information 
which is necessary, useful and uUble by prospective students 



The characteristics of such a system are given in more detail* \x\ 
The Many Faces of Educatfonal Consumerism by Joan S. Stark and Associates, 
Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, Inc., 1977; p. 201. 
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of varied ages and backgrounds in choosing among educational 

institutions? 

* * \ 

.2. Will institutions cooperate in developing and adopting such 

^ ^guidelines- and in determi.ning appropriate roles for themselves 

and for government agencies? 

3. Can the\gu)delines, cooperative spirit among co1,1ege5, and. 

efforts ^f the many responsible agencies coordinated in 

^ ^ a wor|<:abl^ system that will utilize available resources, 
. , ' ^ 

energies a'rtd concerns constructively? ^ ^ 

4. Can a systemibe structured that will distribute the responsibility 
for better educational information among agencies that deal with 
individuals at all levels of educational consideration, from 

■ I ehildhopd to a<luU? ^ ' \ 

Developing educationally -meaningful information guidelines , - 

Substantial progress has been;made in determining what information , 

V ' ' " ' . ■ 

is. useful tQ students in decision-making. From 1975-1977, eleven 

postsecondary' institutions and four resource agencies^ constituted as 

a National Task Force on Better Lnfofmatidin for 'Student Choice, 

cooperated in exploring this question. They conducted national and 

local suryeys ©f student informjftion needs, related the'se to information 

educators and student? on caippuses feTt was important, attempted to 

develop Itie needed informatibrv for each institution, -and experimented 

' 2 - 

with the format which might make the data most useful to students. ' 



report of the Task Force's, activities and a handbook illustrating and 
analyztng its product ^n^^^ be published by the AmericJin Associcttion for 
Higher Education in early 1978^' . 



•A somewhat similar project Was conducted by the Virginia State Council 
for fligber Education during the same time period. 

As a result of these studies, it is now clear lhat pro^spective 
. . postsecondary students value informaHon which 'they bel ieve is not 

^ 

presently available, including more complete fihanciaVaid. information., 

detailed descriptions of instructional programs and teaching effectiveness 

and the relation of education tO'Ttrture careers, Lt is also known that . 

certain types of students, such' as minorities and adults,* have 

specific concerns often unaddressed by general information. Differences 

« 

in the kinds of information that are most useful to students in 
considering insti tutions^of dtverse types have. also been clarifi-ed, 

students do not^ at ^present, view the proportion "bf entering 
slj^dents who complete programs at the institution as important in 
" their considerations, nor .are they particularly interested in reports 
of the experiences of enrollecl students in many-areas of campus life, 
""Some' educators, in contrast, recogwi/e that student experiences do not 
( always "coincide with, written policies and believe that students should 
be encouraged to consider both stated policies and behavioral reports 
• from representative samples of enrolled students. As one Task Force ^t- 
member put it, for any given' program or educational activity, applicant^ 
should know "How many students participate? To what eff^ci?,And what 
'opinion have they of it, afterward?" In keeping with this view, the 
Better Information Task Force attempted to develop information to .help 
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Theodore J. Marchese. "Better" Information fbr Student Choice: The 
Basic Argument." Address delivered .at the National Conference on Better 
Information for Student Choice, Washington, D^C. , March, 19177. 



stiidente answer the question: "What 'is likely to happeolto me if I 
enro^^l at this institution?^' The information developed included 
Clearer statements of policies,, data that^indicated actual student 
experiences, 'and reports of student views of college programs and 
services: , ^ ^ 

Although student self-reported needs car\^now be summarized with some 
'accuracy, subject to institutiorwl and jDersonal vari'ations, further 
research is needed to determine whether supplying thiS desired information 
or that vi.ewed as important by educators or government officials will 
ihfluence stude^nt decisions^. ^Dntil such « research ^as been conducted, 
t^e definition of "better information" will continue to be unclear and . 
must include those items considered important by all three groups. 
Only' continued cooperation among colleges" in determining the impact ^ 

\ 

of informatiqn when it is supplied to applicants can support « rationale 

•for providing one typp of information over another. - Althpugh^the 

understanding of 'what information will help students majce better decision^ 

aniong colleges has takeh quantum leaps in the past three years, much' 

' * ^, 
viork remains *to be done before colleges can claim to have fulfilled , 

their responsibility in taking a leaclership role in the information issue, 

» \- ■ ■ ' • .i ' ' ^ " 

.Will institutions cooperate? /,. - ' » . . \ ^ 

T/ie work^of the National* Task Force on Better Inform4||||^on for 

s 

Student Choicfe illustrates one type of cooperation. The member 
institutions jointly addressed issues of student ^information needs and 
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delj^very and modifiedM^isic components of their informati on \ys terns in 

an effort to facilitate students' selection of*a college. In general,- 

< 

however, each insti tutiof^-examined the information needs -of its own 

^applicants and constructed its own responses, Although the sharing 

of ideas was fruitful, no concerted effort was made in%this preliminary 

'Venture to develop consistency in the types of information provided 

^ • 4 ^ , 

by the various schools and colleges participating. Only near th? 
conclusion of the project was sufficient evidence available to Siscuss* 
meaningfully some of the types of information that are most important 

and might be developed in ^ consistent way to foster improved student 

■ 5 / * 

.choice,. Even at that time, jt was clear that the importance of ^ 

' information ^varied witti the type of .college and final agreements would 
be difficult to achieve, 

* A new Center for ^Helping Organizations Improve Choice in Education 

{CHOIC&> is flow building on this early work by sxtendins^^ the guidelines 

begun .by the Task Force and encouraging 'institutions to become involved 
. ^. . . ♦ . • 

in a cooperative project that will -include both attempts to develop 
comparable information and a research flesign to determine whether the 
information influences student views. Although institutions involved in 
this new cooperative project will.receive technical assistance, collegia! 



4 ' - 

A^ major exception was a group of institutions^ working.<under the guidance 

of the College Scholarship Service, that agreed upon guideline's for 
presenting financial a.id information consistently. See Making It Count , 
, College Entrance Examination Board, 1977, * 

5 ■ • ^ ^ • * ' ' ' 
For a discussion ftf such items, see "froviding Comparable, Information to 

Prospective Students," by .0,T. Lenning, J.S. Stark, and F^. Wishart, Worki 

" paper available from CHOICE, 227 ^Huntington Hall, Syracuse UnlversHy. - 



.' . ■ • ' '* 

support and' data analysVs sjerv'ices, they will be resfJonsnble (unlike 

• the Task Force institutions"), for funding the new inforniatiQ.n .development 

•on their own_ campuses -afjjgr reaching agreements with similar colleges 

about ventures which might' be tried cooperatively. Although only, twenty ^ 

;institutions will be selected for the cooperative project in 1978-79, a . . ' 

linking consultant service will extend the activities to a much 

' larger group of .colleges during 1979-^0%'^ ^ * " • 

• , Initial response to the CHOICE project ipdj^cates strong interest . ,. , 

• • among colleges in facing the pro^m of better inform^ition for stU(5eFits. - . 

During the first six weeks pf publicity, which reached 3200 collegiate 

i- institutions,, 'approximately one-eighth took time, to respond to a survey 

assessing' their knowledge of 'the better information issue and sol id ting. 

'' 'information about activities on^eir campus. During. the same time 

period, about 150 colleges ha've contacted CHOICE concerning participation ^ 

on its cooperative, project.^ These, results indicate that colleges are ^ ^ ^ • 

'generally av^are of public concern fpr better information and are 

a^ively' engaged in 'considering appropriate responses. * , ^ 

V The strategy used by CHOltE to encourage colleges to develop 

' better in^'ormation cooperatively if^epr^sents a radical ^^eparture froffl^/ 

both the manner in.whict? tederal regulations were, introduced and from 

simj/ar dissemination and development projects in higher education.. 

Terhaps most importantly, the usual funding incentives will npt be 

p?^o.vided to participating 'colleges. The CHOICE plan assumes that 

colleges will accept the challenge and responsibility of beginning to . - • ' 

* . provide consistent information that is educationally meaningful fn 

order that new information systems can be structured on sound knowledge 

of student needs. In addWion, CHOICE has based its activities on 

ERJC . 14 ■ - • 
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' principles of. organizational development and adoption of new id-eas: ,^ 
'the organization must se'e the relative advanta^e<of the new appnJada ■\ - ' 

over customary 'practice, be able to obser)^the resuHs obtained by , ^ 
others who have adopted the new i^er/find the'new approach, compatible 
^/ith 'its goals and stan(^ard^vievj the new-approach as reasonably simply ' 
'to introjiilce-in .a'limited^etting,, be able to obtain necessary assistance, 
and* be able to impTeme^t the new idea on i. pilot basis without 
. .Vnajor organizational •resj;ructurin^^- ffiese guidelines assume a ' . 
willTn?fless of ebl.leges that possess substantial motivation to improve 

■"^'information .fbr students to provide leadersFiTp for other institutions. 

,':/■■■-. r ' ' ' 

-/V v/ork&'&le co nsumeV asii stance system . . > ^ . . ^ 

• ^w^^ -y ' ' 

The agencies which might take prime responsibility for developing 
^ ^ an effective consumer assistance sj-stem^are numerous. They include:- 
(a) ttie higher education associations and accreditors, traditionally 
the standard bearers for colVeges; (b) a voluntary educational servfce 
' utility, such as the College Board; (c) state agencies already involved 
in collecting and disseminating educational information-, (d) a nt 
of agency acceptable to- both colleges an^a gpvernmental bodies tha\ 

* exercise responsibility and provide leadership. The three types of 

• existing agencies mentioned above have, to some extent, b«en involved . 

already. ' , ^ 

For example/ the American Council on Education-, has al ready ijrged 
colleges and ijniversi ties to examine theirMnformation practices in light 
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See E. N. Rogers and F.F. Shoemaker, Communication of Innov ations: 
Cross Cultural Approach. New Yorkr'Free Press, 1971. 



/xyf- changing* times and -new public demands-. ^ In cooperation with the 
I ' • ' \ - 

Council > Ppsts'econdary Accreditati.Ofv» .AC| has been dr^fftihg a code o1 

good Vricrtice y?or' institutions in the afeas of- information and -ottier, " 

•College-studVit rel-ationshipsr Such a^. code wi.ll increase t^nscrousness 

. of iong-accebted responsibilities arfd .is'^another step i n a cooperative ' 

direction by est^ished groups that- already have the respect and support 

of colleges. ♦ ^ - . ^ • 

Several state^level efforts are now undervay that epitomize the type 
of concern for student information necessary in a workable system. • Some 
of these projects have successfully^ involved colleges in their planning^ 
and execution of state-wide educati on '\li rectories, .Oregon's educational . 
and career information system is now being used as a model for an ^-ight- 
state pilot project in occupationa.l inforipation , whilj New York is testing 



the usefulness of publig libraries for supplying iij^jlanation to pras^p%cti^^ 

students. . • , 

. . The College Board, the National Center for. Higher Education Management 
Systems, and th^;Education Gommission«''of ,th^ States all participated i<«the 
National Task' ^rce on Better'lnfbrm^tion and have 'disseminated their 
fihdings' about better information for students. As non-profit eudqational 
service agencies with considerable experience in college choice, one of 
•these agencies* could assume a leadership, role, butnheir efforts might be 
hampered by the strong feeling of s>dents that they respbnd more to college 
interests than'^fesi^hose of students. . ^ • 

A potential l^rb^^^fMlme£^^ not now in -existence might be. a 



7... Mow Fypprt.atin'ns for F air Practice'- , by 'Elaine H.- El-Khawas, distri-b.uted^ 
free by the American Cquncil qji Education. . . • - 
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state agency which would allow constfuctive interaction between colleges 
and government, a flexible ser\^'ce orientation ta students, and a ^ 
broadly based governing arrangement involving all interested patties ^ • 
in policy formulaftionV The primary' criterion of 'success for such a 
system is thaft student counseling beScome a primary and positive focus\ 

The work now being undertaken br CHOICE may lay the.,^rwjnd]^ork 
for ?uch a model since 1) it involves the institutions di^ectly^in 
a self-improvement effort, based, on educational ..concerns; 2) it fosters 
direct student involvement on each campus where those ejirolled can be • 
most Effective in helping prospective students.; and 3) it. serves as 
a conmuni cation link between private and governmental igencjeS. A new 
systeiri might merge the firm knowledge base and cooperative spirit j 

• anpng itnsti tutions that CHOICE is^buiVding with the concerns of st^te and federal 

authorities as well as those of students in,a way -that remain^ neutral . 

, and helpful. . '\ >j^* . V ' ^ ^ 

One role C+IOICE Will play i:§^at of stimulating thinking about such 

* a system among both institutionsaand governmental groups. Currently, one 
possibility to be carefully tjonsidered is. -the newly proposed Educational., 
Information Center system. -At. the .^ame' time that Congress adopted i'ts 

' regulatory approach to student information In the Education Amendments 
of '1976, it provided an QppoKjinity for states to accept'more responsibility 
for informing students about postsecondary opportunities. Congress 
authorized Educational 'Information Centers (EIC), to be funded jointly by 
the. States and the federa.1 government, and to be established within • ^ 

. conwuting distarfc^ of citizens in every stale -that submits a comprehensive 
plan for their establishment. Although the EIC mission is to provide 



educational ihformftion, counseling and referral services regarding - ./ 

postsecondary education,- tKe manner in- which this will be accomplished and 

the" sources of the i nf orma-ti on have not yet been defined. Such . 

Educational Information Centers, unformec| and unfettered by tradition - • 
.'■ / • , ^' • ■ ' . .* 

■or ob.^iga.t'ions to any institutional' constituency, have great potential 

« • a 

O 

for/creating a consumer assistance syS,tem.° ,. i • 

. ; In late February^, 1978, personnel charged with the responsibilities 
of planning for the.EICs in Qver forty states met in Denver under 
the'auspices of the Education Commission, of the'- States; the College 
Board, he. Institute for Educational Leadership, and the National Center 
for Educational Brokering. Topics of discussion included existing., 
and potential models that could be used for' err incorporated into the 
EICs,. including'staterwjde telephone networks, computerized career 
infomation systems, adult community counseling centers and existing, 
library units. The conference was directed at d'eveloping state-wide 
plans which embody various functions necessary for adequate dissemination 
of educational information, particalarly to adult learners. With the 
> exception of the data bases from which a computerized system' can be 
constructed, Itttle attention was given to the types, sources, or 
accuracy of information to be disseminated. Almost no mention wa^ made 
of involving educational institutions iji the activities of the. proposed 

EICs. • ' ' . ' 

Although the initial thrust of the EICs will undoubtedly be on 
collecting and dispensing infermation 'now availabVe-, thfe Centers might 

_ ■ 

'^Variations on this idea are found fn._Stark, op. cit. 
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undfert'ake', i n addH^n, the types of activities for which CHOICE is 
building models. yjtie F.ICs, if properly staffed, could be involved in 
the continuous process of determining what info'rmat^on is essential 
to students of various types, in assisting colleges in the development 
of that information through on-campus efforts, in investigating the 
impact of the information on students, and in peer monitoring of the 
types of infermation being jitpplied by iktitutiocis. • 

Although the idea of supplying comparable information on a state-wide 
basis is more acceptable to colleges than a federal system, and while ^ 
students are more likely to <levelop a senseof their own responsibility 
if the EICs take o*h a- counseling thrust, the mistakes evident in the / 
initial "federal moves toward better information for student consumers, 
should not be repeated as the EICs develop. The structuring of plans to 
. involve the interest of tolleges themselves in better student choice 
is essential to long-range success of a new educational advisory 

'system. ' ' ' 

As yet there ,i'S little awareness among colleges and universities 
concerning the. plannir>g of the EICs in fnost stated. ^ Neither have 
high school guidance counselors be6n asked" to contribute the knowledge 
and experience they have acquired over many years of counseling students 
' about postsecondary opportunities.. Yet, the involvement ^f these groups., 
jn the cooperative setting of standards of comprehensiveness and accuracy 
in the information to be disseminated is crucial. ,The emergencfe of a new 
settin'q alVows for utilization of the best that is known about producing 
attitude change among students and institutions and for creating a system 
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that can" respond to chanq kg -needs'. Suc^ti knowledge must, however, 
be consciously employed. ^ * , ' • 

; ' To the extent -that cQlleges do nU.participate in the development ^ 
of these ^mportapt^ centers, their current interest iti supplying 
improved information vn^^ not bfe used to best advantage, errors 

jflready entrencffed in the federal information regulations may be 

I « ' ' ' I * - " 

cqmpounded, and educators in tradttipnal institutions may place , ■/ 

• limited value on the new 'information! centers as aids in their work. 
The public demand for accountability' in providing information 

.; to- prospective students a/id' the pro|yision for new agencies" to serve 
this fanction imp:lies that "the professional ob-ligation of colleges 
has' not been met.* Nevertheless, it is inappropriate for the 
Educational Information Centers to meet a public need for neutral information 
merely by dispensing those data published by institutions and 
commercial agencies without "conf^n for thier accuracy or their 

f 

helpfulness to students. Similarly, it is important that colleges 

» 

and universities not abandon a potential leadership role In- the continual 
improvement of information fj)r students either because the counseling 
function has-been' assumed by an external agency or because th'ey have 
met the letter of the, law. The best thinking and comrvi tjnent of all 
.involved segments oi the edufcationali and governmental conmunities . 
is necessary for an effective consumer assistance system in postsecondary . 
education. , 
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